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QUESTING WITH 
eeceeececeeeeeees eeecece 


“If you don’t attend other peo- 
ple’s funerals,” Clarence Day’s 
mother was wont to remind the 
elder Day, “you certainly can’t 
expect them to come to yours.” 

And on the subject of attending 
funerals, we are minded of a 
rather harrowing experience that 
lately befell Napier Moore, a 
Toronto journalist. 

Driving up Toronto’s Yonge 
St, on his way to keep a profes- 
sional engagement, Moore pres- 
ently found himself behind a fu- 
neral procession—a long one. 
There was no chance of pulling 
out and getting past the line; no 
opportunity to make a right turn 
into a side street. 

A motorcycle policeman was 
stationed at the cemetery gate. 
Our friend signalled frantically 
that it was his wish to proceed 
straight ahead. The cop would 
have no part of such a proposal. 
He shook his head and firmly in- 
dicated the vehicle must stay in 
line. Moore stayed. At the far 
side of the burial ground the pro- 
cession came to a halt, with cars 
bumper to bumper. 

Again no chance to move. And 
since it would appear disrespect- 
ful to sit solitarily in a car, Moore 
got out and stood on the fringe of 
the crowd at the graveside. 

When, eventually, he arrived an 
hr late for his app’tment, he apol- 
ogized profusely, explaining that 
he had unexpectedly had to at- 





tend a funeral. 

“When they asked me who 
died,” Moore concludes, “I had 
to tell them I didn’t know.” 

ris 

With advancing yrs we find it 
somewhat more difficult to work 
up a frenzy of febrile excitement 
over the injustices thrust upon 
sundry creatures with whom we 
share this wide and sometimes 
wicked world. 

Nevertheless, we are vaguely 
annoyed and mildly indignant to 
learn of a new product called Ny- 
labone, currently purveyed in the 
pet shops. This is, as you may have 
surmised, a synthetic pooch paci- 
fier—in other words, an artificial 
gnawing bone for canines, molded 
of Zytel nylon; greaseless but 
flavored with a ham essence. 

This strikes us as a pretty low 
and dastardly trick to play upon 
man’s faithful friend. But for 
those of you more rationally en- 
dowed, and disposed to experi- 
ment, we add that Nylabone is 
available in 3 sizes——petite, regu- 
lar and wolf. 

L 


New York City Fire Commis- 
sioner was on tv the other day to 
rept that kitchen fires are up 
90%, because housewives, watch- 
ing the silver screen, have neglec- 
ted the boiling pot. No tabulation 
has been made on number of a- 
larms turned in during the Com- 
missioner’s 15-min spiel. 
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may we QUOTE 


[1] JoHN FosTER DULLES, 
U S Sec’y of State, assuring 
colleagues that Russia will 
not risk war over Berlin: 
“Therefore we can proceed 
with confidence. We must present 
a strong united front. For Khrush- 
chev is like Hitler—if we give him 
an inch he will take a mile.” ... 
[2] Etwoop R Quesaba, Fed’l Avia- 
tion Administrator, erpressing 
doubt that Soviet Union has de- 
veloped an atom-powered airplane: 
“It is very, very difficult to bld a 
nuclear plane. I do not expect to 
see nuclear planes—which are more 
glamorous than practical—used by 
commercial airlines during my life- 
time.” . . . [3] Mayor Norris PovuL- 
son, of smog-plagued Los Angeles, 
calling for a consumer boycott of 
big cars to force the auto industry 
to find a way to reduce harmful 
effect of exhaust gases: “I have 
cancelled the city’s order for a 
Cadillac as a protest against the 
‘big car mania’ and will use a 
Rambler.” ... [4] Mayor Louis C 
Mrrianl, of Detroit, responded with 
a telegram asking Mayor Poulson 
to consider what would happen to 
California’s economy if Michigan 
boycotted all that is big in that 
state: “California not only popu- 
larized the words colossal and stu- 
pendous, but has been sustained by 
Jimmy Durante’s nose and Joe E 
Brown’s mouth, not to mention 
other physical phenomena shared 
by so many of your top female 
stars. . . Life without bigness seems 
un-American and a thing too hor- 
rible to contemplate.” .. . [5] Pres- 





you on that ? 


TON J Moore, Nat'l 
Commander, Ameri- 
can Legion, in a ra- 
dio broadcast from 
Honolulu: “Ameri- 
cans are beginning 
to find out that there is more 
human dignity in kneeling before 
God than in lying on the couch 
before a psychiatrist.” ... [6] Rep 
CLARENCE CANNON (D-Mo) on 
spending proclivities of the Demo- 
crats: “We are going to finance 
the gov’t with discrimination and 
consideration. We are not going to 
run wild.” ... [7] Rev Martin Lv- 
THER KING, Jr, Negro Baptist min- 
ister and leader in the integration 
movement: “If democracy is to 
live, segregation must die.” , 
[8] Sen ALEXANDER WILEY (R-Wis) 
urging public to greater under- 
standing of America’s space explo- 
rations: “We can expect real, prac- 
tical results that will directly 
benefit our way of life.” ... [9] 
Ross D_ Srracusa, pres, Admiral 
Corp’n: “Television networks are 
offering the American people a 
thimbleful of imagination in pro- 
gramming and are throwing buck- 
ets of commercials on top of it.” 
. . . [10] Henry Morgan, radio-tv 
comedian: “We're a nation of con- 
formists — everybody smelling like 
the same deodorant. We need more 
malice in humor. That’s why there 
is no good comedy now.” 


Quile 
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moving, finger 


If you have children in their late 
teens, you may be interested in the 
new Nat’l Defense Education Act. 
We find that the uncommonly lib- 
eral loan feature of the Act is not 
well understood by parents. 

Under this law a student may 
borrow up to $1,000 a yr while in 
college, paying back the loan over 
a period of 10 yrs, starting one yr 
after leaving college. Time spent 
in military service (up to 3 yrs) is 
not counted in this proposal. 

The student may make an add’l 
loan at the beginning of each 
school yr, up to a total indebted- 
ness of $5,000. He pays no interest 
until the repayment period begins. 
The interest charge is a modest 3%. 

If the student takes up a career 
of teaching (grade or high school) 
Uncle Sam will “forgive” 10% of 
the total loan for each of the Ist 5 
yrs of teaching service. 

How do you go about getting 
such a loan? 

Loans will be made thru the stu- 


dent loan funds of the various col- 
leges, in the usual manner. The 
college will hold control. This is 
not, in any direct sense, a “gov’t 
loan.” But the United States Gov’t 
will put up $9 for every $1 in the 
college loan fund. 

The applying student must show 
acceptable scholastic standing. And 
he must need the money. While 
the funds, obviously, are not with- 
out limit, it is anticipated that 
money will be available for any 
earnest student who has a sincere 
need. Preference will be given stu- 
dents interested in science, mathe- 
matics, engineering, modern lan- 
guages—and those who express a 
desire to teach. 

When can you get the money? 

A few schools are ready now. 
You can negotiate a loan effective 
with the new semester. But for the 
most part, schools will be taking a 
little more time to set up their 
programs. They will be ready to 
accept applications in the late 
summer for the fall semester. 
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Que the weekly digest 


“He who never quotes. is never quoted” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


ACTION—1 

If you have a great ambition 
take as big a step as possible in 
the direction of fulfilling it, and 
if the step is only a tiny one, don’t 
worry if it is the largest one now 
possible. — Mr~prep McAFEE, N Y 
Supervisor. 


AGE—2 

Perhaps the first sign of oncom- 
ing old age is a yearning to write 
the story of your life—or at least 
to tell long anecdotes about it.— 
William Feather Magazine. 


AVIATION—3 

Women have qualified for over 
18,000 pilot’s licenses—but are still 
outnumbered by male fliers 40 to 1. 
—Horizons, syndicated by Cam- 
bridge Assoc’s, Boston. 


BEHAVIOR—4 

A favorite prescription Ameri- 
cans use to cure society’s ills is to 
organize. — DoNnaLD Woop, Nat’l 
Commission on Safety Education, 
“Co-Curricular Safety Activities in 
Secondary Schools,” Safety Educa- 
tion, 12-58. 


The only exercise some folks get 
is jumping at conclusions, running 
down their friends, sidestepping re- 
sponsibility and pushing their luck. 
—ARNOLD H GLasow. 





BEHAVIOR—5 

That which makes one man dif- 
fer from another is not so much 
what things he does as his manner 
ef doing them. — H E MANNING, 
Houston Times. 


GENSORSHIP—6 

There are films produced that 
violate good taste and offend both 
sense and sensibility. But in a free 
society, censorship is never an an- 
swer or a remedy. . . Let’s make 
no mistake about it. If people want 
shoddy, they will get shoddy. If 
they prefer trash, trash they will 
get. . . The public is in control. If 
the public doesn’t pass its bucks 
along to the producer of question- 
able wares, these fast-buck artists 
will starve to death—Eric JoHN- 
STON, pres, Motion Picture Ass’n of 
America, addressing Internat’l So- 
cial Service Ass’n. 


CHILD—Discipline—7 

A famous child psychologist, Dr 
Garry Cleveland Myers, believes 
that “a child who has not been 
taught the meaning of the word 
‘no’ by the time he is 4 yrs old has 
spent 4 yrs in the academic school 
of crime.” — Judge Ta.sor ELLIs, 
“Delinquency: What Can We Do?” 
Presbyterian Life, 11-15-’58. 


Que 
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eeeeeeeoeooooooe eee ee 
By Les & Liz : 
Carpenter 

Not infrequently you will en- 


counter in the office of a Prominent 
Attorney in Kankakee or Kalama- 
zoo (if you chance to have occasion 
to visit such environs) a Certificate 
which states that the designated in- 
dividual is privileged to practice 
his profession before the Supreme 
Ct of the United States of America. 

Actually, the procedure for ob- 
taining such a Certificate is fairly 
simple. With a litt!e paperwork 
and $25 almost any self-respecting 
attorney can be admitted to prac- 
tice before this highest court. Every 
2 wks an average of 33% attorneys 
from all over the U S do just this. 
(We don’t know where that half of 
an attorney comes from, or to 
whence he departs. But that’s the 
way the statistic reads.) 

The candidate appears with a 
sponsor (who has previously been 
admitted), a certificate from his 
state bar ass’n attesting that the 
individual is an att’y in good 
standing, a form stating that he 
has practiced at least 3 yrs, and 
signed by 2 att’ys already admitted 
to the Court. 

When the individual’s name is 
called, he steps forward, with his 
sponsor, for the brief and dignified 
ceremony. Then the newly-endowed 
lawyers march out of the Court, 
each carrying, of course, the treas- 
ured Certificate, destined soon to 
be framed and displayed. 


Dusle 
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CHILD—Discipline—8 

In the old days there was some 
kind of religious teaching in the 
home; now, often there is none. 
Something must be put in the 
place of orthodox religion and the 
best thing is the training of the 
child to think of others and act 
with kindness. This is the age of 
science and science is based on 
laws. No child is too young to learn 
that law works. The attitude the 
parent should adopt is not “If you 
do that you will be slapped” but 
“If you do this you will be happy 
and I shall be happy; if you do 
that, then we shall all be miser- 


able!” — “Freedom — Inhibition— 
Discipline,” Theosophical Move- 
ment, 10-58. 

CHILD—Guidance—9 


There are only two lasting be- 
quests we can hope to give our 
children. One of these is roots; the 
other, wings.——Sunshine Mag. 


CHILDREN—Religion—10 

A child who learns from his par- 
ents to trust life and living has a 
faith which can be the genesis of 
later religious faith. . . Whenever 
in fun or in seriousness we give 
our children a glimpse of what we 
really are, or of what we want to 
be, we give them a glimpse of our 
religion. A slighting remark about 
our neighbor, a smirk on the lip 
or nervously shouted command— 
these are signs children can read. 
They feel the warmth of real love 
or chill of its pretense. Such early 
experiences constitute the sunlight 
—or gloom—in which the seedling 
of religious living thrives or with- 
ers.—Rev Harry B ScHOLEFIELD & 
SopH1a L Faus, “Taproots of 
Faith,” Parents’ Mag, 12-’58. 


There’s a disturbing development 
in the literary realm, of which we 
feel impelled to take cognizance. 
Our reference is to the proposal of 
20th Century-Fox to hire success- 
ful authors and set them to work 
turning out books on themes sug- 
gested by the studio. 

At ist glance this doesn’t appear 
especially revolutionary. Studios 
have been hiring big-name authors 
for some time now to assist in 
adapting their books to the screen, 
and even to write original screen 
scripts. But this is something rath- 
er different. The idea is that the 
authors will write books, which 
presumably will be issued thru the 
conventional publishing channels. 
But these books become the prop- 
erty of the studios; they will hold 
screen rights without competing in 
the open mkt. 

The thing that bothers us here is 
a veiled implication of smooth en- 
gineering. Hollywood, it seems to 
us, is moving a little too close to 
the industrial production line. 

If the authors concerned were 
less prominent, we might be cor- 
respondingly less concerned. But 
20th Century-Fox is obviously out 
after top talent. Among the names 
currently bandied about are C S 
Forester, Jas A Michener, Jas War- 
ner Bellah, Grace Metalious and 
Stuart Cloete. 

Of course Fox disclaims any in- 
tention of telling authors how to 
develop their themes. Theoretically, 
the author has complete freedom. 





There is no frigate like a 
book to take us lands away 
and happy is the voyager who 
embarks on this journey while 
his heart is young, his mind 
adventurous, and his memory 
fresh and retentive ehough to 
store away a rich cargo of ex- 
perience, knowledge and de- 
light. — ANNIS Durr, Longer 
Flight (Viking). 





ee 
47 


But it seems reasonable to assume 
—considering the source of his pay- 
check—that subtle pressures may 
be operative. As Paul Nathan, of 
Publisher's Wkly suggests: “The 
picture business may be bldg itself 
up at some cost to literature.” 

Nathan further suggests that an 
intimation of this cost may be 
gleaned from early promotion on 
Hills of the Hunter, a S African 
novel being written by Cloete un- 
der the subsidy plan. This is her- 
alded as “a heroic saga of world 
marketability.” An advance story 
in Variety emphasizes that there 
are no “race” angles in the story. 

But let us not forget that it was 
the “race angle” in Stuart Cloete’s 
earlier books that gave them their 
punch, power and purpose. 


Que 
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CONVERSATION—l11 

After attending a Washington 
cocktail party recently, a visiting 
dignitary was heard to remark, 
“Conversation is a dying art!” ... 
We can no longer, like Jas Boswell, 
spend half our time in a coffee 
house enjoying the conversation of 
the local wits. We are at our wit’s 
end to find time for a cup of cof- 
fee! We could, by giving thought, 
however, use to better advantage 
the opportunities we do have for 
better conversation.— FRANKLIN M 
FinstHwalt, “Conversation,” Toast- 
master, 12-’58. 


COST-OF-LIVING—12 

About the only things that don’t 
cost more than they did twenty- 
five yrs ago are the proverbial best 
things in life. — Puck, Tit-Bits, 
London. 


DRINK—Drinking—13 

Drinking is a part of our way of 
life. Controlled social drinking re- 
lieves tensions and relaxes. Because 
drink creates a problem for one out 
of 15, we wouldn’t want to deprive 
the other 14 of its pleasures. . . The 
time to take a drink is when you 
are happy, not when you are sad or 
depressed.— R BRINKLEY SMITHERS, 
pres, Nat’l Council on Alcoholism. 


EDUCATION—14 

Education enables youth to light 
tomorrow with today; thus the 
teacher is the servant of the future 
—of the day after tomorrow.—Ev- 
GENE P BeErTIN, Pennsylvania School 
Jni. 


EDUCATION—15 
Where does the money come from 
that sends Junior to college? A poll 


Due 
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of 15,000 college students indicates 
that most of the necessary funds 
come out of the family’s current 
income; 41%, in fact. Junior con- 
tributes 26% from his own earn- 
ings and only 20% derives from 
long-term, fore-sighted family sav- 
ings.—Property, syndicated by Cam- 
bridge Assoc’s, Boston. 


Que scrap book 


The approaching Eve of St 
Agnes (Jan 20) brings to mind 
the historic plea of an earnest 
maiden to this patron saint of 
lovers: 


Dear Saint Agnes, send me a 
lover who is handsome, and 
brave, and good, and true. 

And above all, Saint Agnes, 
send him SOON! 





ry) 
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EDUCATION—I16 

The price of education is a sub- 
stantial one tho not a thousandth 
part of the price of ignorance. 
What we put into the thought- 
stream of our children will appear 
in the life-stream of tomorrow.— 
EuGENE P BERTIN, Pennsylvania 
School Jnl. 


“ ” 


Education can never be some- 
thing instilled and preserved in a 
pressure cooker. It is nothing to be 
attained with a can opener and 
made ready with a few minutes’ 
heating over a low fire—Elizabeth 
(N J) Daily Jnl. 


EDUCATION—17 

A schoolroom should be a little 
island of peace where teachers can 
teach and children can learn. 
The old problem of overcrowded 
classes and too few teachers has 
keen with us since World War II. 
It’s like a covey of visiting relatives 
who refuse to go home. — Davi 
BRINKLEY, quoted by Mariz£ FRASER, 
Editorial, Indiana Teacher. 


ENTHUSIASM—18 

What, exactly, is enthusiasm? I 
would define it as the ability to re- 
act with eagerness. The enthusias- 
tic person has the capacity for 
generating excitement about ideas, 
people, events, anything. He re- 
sponds to the stimuli of life not 
only with his 5 senses and his 
brain, but with his emotions as 
well. He feels things. He cares. And 
in proportion as he cares, he is 
alive—just as when you stop caring 
altogether you are dead.—ARTHUR 


Gorpon, “Enthusiasm,” Guideposts, 
12-’58. 
GOSSIP—19 


Not all women are guilty of re- 
peating gossip. One of them has to 
start it. — Australasian Manufac- 
turer. 


GRATITUDE—Ingratitude—20 

Ingratitude is always a kind of 
weakness. I have never known men 
of ability to be ungrateful—Hous- 
ton Times. 


HEALTH—Surgery—21 

Surgery of the future will be re- 
placement surgery. We will replace 
organs as we do a wheel on an auto 
when we solve the great problem 
of tissue culture and transplanting; 
we are making headway on it. In 
the past surgery has been based 


on anatomy. At present it has 
veered toward physiology, but in 
the future it probably will be dom- 
inated by chemistry. — Norman A 
Barrett, editor of the British jnl, 
Thoraz, now lecturing in America. 


INDUSTRY—Personnel—22 

Surveys show that white-collar 
people feel neglected by manage- 
inent. They feel they have been 
left behind in the wage-price spiral 
and that they are taken for grant- 
ed as long as they don’t protest. . . 
The industrialist will do well to 
review carefully his relations with 
this rapidly growing group. In the 
decade between 1947 and 1957 the 
number of professional and techni- 
cal workers increased 61%; the 
clerical workers increased 23%, but 
the number of factory workers in- 
creased only 4%—CLAUDE RoBIN- 
son, chmn of bd, Opinion Research 
Corp, addressing Congress of Amer- 
ican Industry, N Y C. 


LANGUAGE—23 

The English language is a tricky 
broncho to ride. It will unhorse 
you when you least expect it... 
Mrs Eleanor Roosevelt has a good 
education and long experience in 
writing for publication. And yet 
not long ago she committed this 
faux pas in her newspaper col: “I 
made the plane out of San Fran- 
cisco on time and arrived in Mo- 
desto, Calif, on schedule. There I 
was greeted by the mayor who pre- 
sented me with a key to the city, 
and we went to stay in a charming 
new. motel.” — Frep DEARMOND, 
“Clarity, the ist of the Graces,” 
Toastmaster, 11-’58. 


Quite 
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Altho SarAH WENTWORTH MorTON 
was the foremost American poetess 
of her generation, it is ironic that 
she is noted in literary records only 
as the author of a novel she did 
not write. The sole distinction due 
this work, The Power of Sympathy 
or The Triumph of Nature, is that 
it was the 1st novel published in 
America. 

The book actually was written by 
Wm Hitt Brown, a neighbor of the 
Mortons, under the nom de plume 
Philenia. Mrs Morton’s name was 
not linked to the book until yrs 
after her death. The association 
was suggested by an episode in the 
novel based upon a scandal involv- 
ing Mrs Morton’s husband (Perez 
Morton, Att’y Gen’l for Mass) and 
her sister, Fanny, who subsequeni- 
ly committed suicide. 

Far from writing the book, Mrs 
Morton joined relatives in an ef- 
fort to suppress it. EMILy PENDLE- 
TON and Morton ELLIs, in The Life 
and Works of Sarah Wentworth 
Morton, present this sidelight: 


The theme of the novel was the 
baleful effect of seduction and it 
occurred to the young author to 
make capital of . . . Fanny’s sui- 
cide in a series of letters parallel- 
ing in detail the story of Fanny 
and Morton. . . The Mortons were 
powerless to prevent it. When the 
book came out, they bought and 
destroyed all available copies. To- 
day, less than half-a-dozen survive. 


Que 
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LIFE—Living—24 

Doubtless teenagers have always 
been much as they are now; what 
is striking is the degree to which 
they are catered to in the U S and 
accepted as representative. In their 
elevation to something close to a 
model in our civilization, we see 
writ large certain tendencies that 
are apparent at all levels. Almost 
everywhere, as with the teenagers, 
we find behavior taking the place 
of action, private jargons taking 
the place of public speech, and a 
retreat from the forum into the 
cliques. The picture window, serv- 
ing in the typical housing develop- 
ment more as a means for having 
others look in than for letting the 
owner look out, stands as a perfect 
symbol of the confusion of realms, 
a confusion that spreads from the 
teen-ager to society as a whole. 
Vacancy or conformity at the core, 
combined with the display before 
others of what should be an inner 
privacy, is a situation more menac- 
ing, and certainly more difficult 
to cure, than a deliberate attack 
upon one’s personal citadel—Av- 
GUsT HECKSCHER, “The Invasion of 
Privacy,” American Scholar, Win- 
ter ’58-’59. 


MARRIED LIFE—25 

The young husband who lets his 
wife know who is boss right from 
the beginning doesn’t fool himself. 
—Banking. 


MODERN AGE—26 

It’s a fast age. An impossibility 
of yesterday becomes a luxury to- 
day and a necessity tomorrow.— 
Grit. 


“ ” 


What on earth will today’s 
younger generation be able to tell 
their children they had to do with- 
out?—OrEN ARNOLD, columnist. 



























Week of Jan 18-24 


Nat'l Y MC A Wk 
Nat’] JAYCEE Wk 
Jewish Music Festival 
(Jan 24—Feb 24) 

Jan 18—World Religion Sunday. 

. 180th anniv (1779) b of Peter 

Mark Roget, English lexicographer 
end physician; author Thesaurus 
of English Words and Phrases, still 
a standard reference work. . . 40 
yrs ago (1919) Pres Raymond Poin- 
care, of France, formally opened 
Peace Conf at Versailles (War I). 
... 15 yrs ago (1944) Gen Dwight 
D Eisenhower, assuming command 
of Allied war forces in London, de- 
clared: “We are going to hit the 
enemy and keep hitting him until 
the last measure of Nazi resistance 
is crushed.” .. . 15th anniv (1944) 
lst jazz concert given at Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, N Y C. Perform- 
ers included Louis Armstrong, Ben- 
ny Goodman, Artie Shaw. 


Jan 19—150th anniv (1809) b of 
Edgar Allen Poe, American author 
and poet. . . 120th anniv (1839) b 
of Paul Cezanne, French painter 
(“father of modern art”). . . 10 yrs 
ago (1949) Pres of U S got a raise 
in wages. Congressional act raised 
his salary from $75,000 to $100,000, 
with $50,000 tax-free expense al- 
lowance. Same bill increased com- 
pensation of Vice Pres and Speaker 
of the House. 


Jan 20—Eve of St Agnes, patron 
saint of lovers (“St Agnes that’s to 
lovers kind/ Come, ease the trouble 
of my mind”)... 10 yrs ago (1949) 
Pres Harry S Truman began a term 





(He had 
following 


“on his own.” 


of office 
served from -Apr 1945, 
death of Franklin D Roosevelt.) 


Jan 21—135th anniv (1824) b of 
Thos Jonathan (“Stonewall”) Jack- 
son, American army officer. . . 40 
yrs ago (1919) 35,000 N Y garment 
workers (chiefly women) began a 
successful strike for a 44 hr wk. 
(This was one of the lst organized 
groups to make the shorter wk a 
contractural issue.) . 55th anniv 
(1924) d of Nikolai Lenin, leader of 
Russian Revolution of 1917. (Vic- 
tim of a peralytic stroke, he was 
one of few Russian leaders to die 
of a natural cause.) ...5 yrs ago 
(1954) the Nautilus, 1st atomic- 
powered submarine launched. 


Jan 22—170th anniv (1789) pub- 
lication of ist American novel. 
Generally but crroneously credited 
to Sarah Wentworth Morton, the 
book was published in Boston un- 
der the title, The Power of Sympa- 
thy. It dealt with the themes of 
illicit love, incest and suicide—sta- 
Fles which continue to serve the 
modern author. (See GEM BOX). 


Jan 23—Feast of St Ildefonsus, 
missionary to the Indians of the 
Southwest. 


Jan 24—Feast of St Timothy. . . 
60 yrs ago (1899) Humphrey O’Sul- 
livan pat’d the rubber heel. 
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MODERN AGE—27 

A baby born nowadays faces the 
possibility of hearing music and 
voices every moment of his life. 
With radio or television in the 
house, radio in cars, portable ra- 
dios that go anywhere, piped music 
in restaurants and factories, one 
can pass yrs without ever exper- 
iencing silence-——-WHEELER McMILL- 
EN, Farm Jnl. 


OPINION—28 

To have an opinion of your own 
and to proclaim it fluently and 
loudly may be part of our nat’l 
faith; to have one and to be silent 
about it is certainly part of our 
nat’l practice. The argumentative 
and articulate American is more of 
a nat’l ideal than a fact—JOHANNES 
A GaerRTNER, “Sphinxes in the 
Classroom,” Jnl of Higher Educa- 
tion, 11-58. 


OPPORTUNITY—29 

Even when opportunity knocks a 
man still hes to get up off his seat 
and open the door.—Nuggets, hm, 
Barnes-Ross Co. 


PHILOSOPHY—30 

The aim of a true philosophy 
must lie, not in futile efforts to- 
wards the complete accommoda- 
tions of man to the circumstances 
in which he chances to find him- 
self, but in the maintenance of a 
kind of candid discontent, in the 
face of the very highest achieve- 
ment.—WALTER PATER, Toastmaster. 


PRAYER—31 
Someone asked Dr Frank C Lau- 
bach, “If prayer can save the world 
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why haven’t the prayers of the de- 
vout done it already?” Dr Laubach 
repl’d: “Because their prayers have 
been a trickle when we need a riv- 
er.”—Rev OLiver G WItson, “Evan- 
gelism and Church Extension,” 
Wesleyan Methodist, 12-10-’58. 
Many of our prayers are not an- 
swered, and for that we are grate- 
ful—wWilliam Feather Magazine. 


PROFIT—32 

We must preach and teach that 
adcquate profit is something to be 
proud of, and not a subject matter 
for which to apologize, inasmuch 
as an adequate profit is the life- 
blood of our economy.—CLirrorp F 
Hoop, Partners. 


RACE RELATIONS—33 

The only Southerners I know 
who advocate racial equality are a 
few college professors and minis- 
ters. They are able to do this be- 
cause, ironically enough, they are 
the two elements of the white pop- 
ulation most rigidly separated from 
the blacks by nature of their occu- 
pations. It is hard to say how 
(they) would act if, like policemen 
and doctors, they were thrown into 
physical contact with Negroes. 
There is a univ in the South where 
much eloquence is spent in history 
and sociology classes advocating 
racial equality. A new prof could 
not get a position in that institu- 
tion if he denied the innate equal- 
ity of the races. But it never occurs 
to anyone on the campus to imple- 
ment these sentiments. Distinctions 
of caste are accepted as uncon- 
sciously as rain or _ sunshine— 
FRANCIS B Simxkins, Prof of His- 
tory, Longwood College, “Unchang- 
ing White Supremacy,” Current 
History, 11-’58. 


Oo, > 


Tempo of 


The yr 1959 will go down in his- 
tory as the time when Americans 
in considerable number were intro- 
duced to jet transportation. But 
the public in general kas very little 
conception of the _ revolutionary 
procedures involved in preparing 
for this new and infinitely faster 
means of moving from Here to 
There. The various airlines have 
already spent in the neighborhood 
of $3 billion for aircraft and facili- 
ties. 


The Civil Aeronautics Admini- 
stration has been making an ex- 
haustive study in preparation for 
the impending jet invasion. The 
coming of the jets in domestic ser- 
vice (they are, of course, already in 
use in overseas transportation) will 
require new facilities, new equip- 
ment, new techniques at municipal 
airports from coast to coast. (For 
one thing, the airports are going 
to have to plan on handling twice 
as many passengers in the not-too- 
distant future, because of the in- 
creased seating capacity of the 
jets.) 

But the big task is in training 
flight crews to operate an all-new 
airplane. The commercia! airlines 
have been planning the details of 
this innovation for yrs. United, for 
example, began a “paper jet” study 
as early as 1952. Imaginary jets 
were dispatched on a daily coast- 
to-coast schedule for a yr. From 
this experience execs evolved the 
blueprint of what a jet cearrier 
should be. In 1955 United was 
ready to place an order for 30 


th 





Douglas DC-8s, at a cost of $175 
million. Since then 10 more have 
been ordered, as well as 11 Boeing 
720s. 

To handle these planes United 
is training 60 three-man crews, 
consisting of captain, lst and 2nd 
officer. This course is being carried 
forward at Denver where an elec- 
tronic simulator for the DC-8 has 
becn installed. 

The simulator is the electronic 
equivalent of the jet liner itself. 
It reproduces electronically every 
known situation that may arise in 
actual flight. The pilot even gets 
a cockpit view of the airport run- 
way for take-offs and landings. 

The potential jet crew mbrs ure, 
of course, selected from the best 
of the line’s regular pilots. All are 
veterans of the air. Each man in 
a crew receives 5 wks of ground 
school, 25 hrs in the simulator :nd 
12 hrs at the controls of the actual 
jet plane. The training cost is es- 
timated at $10,000 per man. With- 
out the simulator, it is said, the 
cost would be 50% greater. Not only 
that, it would be a physical im- 
possibility to get the jets into ser- 
vice as rapidly as they come from 
the production line; there just 
wouldn’t be a sufficient number of 
qualified pilots to man them. 
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RELIGION—34 

The fellow who feels smug about 
his religion will find it hard to win 
others to his faith—THE CoUNTRY 
Parson, Register-Tribune Syndi- 
cate. 


“ ” 


One’s religion is peculiarly the 
product of actual daily living —Rev 
Harry B ScHOLEFIELD & SopHia L 
Faus, “The Taproots of Faith,” 
Parents’ Mag, 12-’58. 


RESEARCH—35 

Basic research is what I am do- 
ing when I don’t know what I am 
Gcoing.—WERNHER VON Braun, U S 
Rocket Chief, Education Digest. 


SCIENCE—U S vs Russia—36 

For every good man they have 
(and there are some good men in 
Soviet science) there are about 10 
equally good men in the U S. We 
can match them and beat them in 
every field except rocketry, and 
perhaps atomic science. Russians 
will gradually concede American 
scientific superiority in most fields. 
If the Soviet Union cut off all sci- 
entific information from us, we 
would miss nothing except how to 
put a big satellite up—and they’re 
not telling that anyway. At con- 
ferences we learned practically 
nothing from them. They learned 
a great deal from us—Dr JoHN 
TURKEVICH, Eugene Higgins prof of 
Chemistry, Princeton Univ: scien- 
tific advisor to 58 Geneva atoms- 
for-peace conf. 


SELF—Analysis—37 


When two metallic parts are 
velded, the seam becomes the 
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strongest part of the new unit. 
Should the metal break, it would 
not be likely to do so at the weld- 
ing joint. This is because an in- 
tense heat is applied in the process 
which drives the particles and 
molecules together (so that) the 
juncture becomes the strongest 
part of the whole. Spiritual heat 
has the same effect when applied 
to a point of weakness. . . If you 
have a weak place in your char- 
acter, face it, examine it, and plot 
a campaign to overcome it. With 
concentrated effort and prayer, 
you, too, can become strongest 
where you are weakest. — NorMAN 
VINCENT PEALE, “Become Strongest 
Where You Are Weakest,” Guide- 
posts, 12-’58. 


SERVICE—38 

When it comes to doing for oth- 
ers, some people will stop at noth- 
ing.—Grease Gun. 


SILENCE—39 

Silence is a talent as greatly to 
be cherished as that other asset, 
the gift of speech—Megiddo Mes- 
sage. 


SPACE AGE—40 

An Institute of Space Sciences 
has been created at the Univ of 
Cincinnati to provide advanced 
training and carry on research in 
the field of astro-dynamics. Begin- 
ning in Sept ’59 the Inst will offer 
a 3-yr curriculum leading to an 
MS degree and then a PhD degree 
in dynamical astronomy.—STANLEY 
LEHRER, School & Society. 


SPEECH—S peaking—41 

The great need in public speech 
is not more elaborate technique, 
but more consideration as to the 
value of the thoughts to be pre- 
sented. — ErHet Corton, Keeping 
Mentally Alive. 





TEACHERS—Teaching—42 

To a child thrust into a strange 
world, a teacher is the best thing 
that can happen. 

A teacher is courage with Kleen- 
ex in its pocket, sympathy strug- 
gling with a snow-suit, and pa- 
tience with papers to grade. 

Teachers spend 12 hrs a day 
searching for truth and the other 
12 searching for errors. 

A teacher does not really mind 
sniffles, squirmings, stomach aches 
and spills. Neither does she disin- 
tegrate before tears, fights, futility, 
excuses, parents who spout, little 
boys who shout and little girls who 
pout. 

Most of all a teacher is some- 
body who likes somebody else’s chil- 
Gren—and has strength left to go 
to the PTA mtg.—Georgia Educa- 
tion Jnl. 

The prestige accorded high school 
teaching could be greatly enhanced 
if. teachers were used primarily for 
that for which they were trained— 
instructors of young people. How- 
ever, if teachers must spend every 
spare moment patrolling halls, 
sponsoring clubs, working at ath- 
letic contests, chaperoning dances, 
and riding buses to school-spon- 


sored activities, mediocrity in the 
classroom is inevitable. — SILvy 
Kraus, Education. 
THOUGHT—43 

Thinking should be supported by 
observation, perception, memory, 
imagination, and association. It 


isn’t thinking unless it is—Phoenir 
Flame, hm, Phoenix Metal Cap Co. 


TIME—44 

Time may wrinkle the skin but 
it cannot wrinkle the soul.—Rev 
OLIveR G Writson, “Life Without a 
Wrinkle,” Wesleyan Methodist, 12- 
3-’58. 


VALUES—45 

The Model T Ford, ist produced 
in 1908, had a price tag of $850— 
but the average American had to 
work 86 wks to earn enough to buy 
one. Today, Ford economists say, 
the price of a 1959 model can be 
earned in only 26 wks.—Service for 
Company Publications. 


WOMEN—Money—46 

Women control a high percent- 
age of the nation’s wealth thru in- 
heritance. I think they do not en- 
dow their own colleges because 
they try to spend the money the 
way they think “Harry” would have 
liked to spend it. Also, they operate 
on a penny ante basis. They are 
used to scrimping on the family 
budget, and they scrimp on their 
alma maters. . . Women must be 
educated. — Dr RosEMARY PARK, 
pres, Connecticut College for 
Women. 


WORK—47 

Unless you give yourself definite 
instructions regarding each day’s 
work, then carry them thru, you 
are not much better off than the 
man who is unemployed—R & R 
Mag, hm, Ins Research & Review 
Service. 


WORRY—48 

Worry affects circulation, the 
heart and the glands, the whole 
nervous system and profoundly af- 
fects the heart. I have never known 
a man who died from overwork, 
but many who died from doubt.— 
Dr CHARLES Mayo, quoted in 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


From Emma Lawton, of Lima, 
Pa, comes an account of a strange 
conversation with a doctor. She 
was in a semi-private room and 
could hear the intern taking the 
case history and examining a newly 
arrived patient. 

“Have you had any operations?” 
the intern asked. 

“Yes, 5, the lst was for appendi- 
citis.” 

Then followed a complete ques- 
tioning regarding this surgery— 


when, what age, what hospital, 
complications, etc. 
“Okay,” the intern finally said. 


“Now, these other 4 operations— 
were they done for any particular 
reason?”—JEROME Beatty, Jr, Sat- 
urday Review. a 


In these days of wonder drugs, 
the common cold still defies medi- 
cal research. Suffering from a se- 
vere cold, the patient begged the 
doctor to cure it for him quickly. 
But the doctor had only one sug- 
gestion, and a strange one it was. 
He told the man to go out into a 
cold winter rain with inadequate 
clothes and allow himself to be 
soaked thru. 

“But, Doctor,” exclaimed the puz- 
zled patient. “That would give me 
pneumonia, wouldn’t it?” 

“Exactly,” ans’d the doctor. “We 
can cure pneumonia with penicillin 
in no time, but for a cold—noth- 
ing!”—Co-Operator. b 
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I Laughed At This One 
KEN KRAFT 

The self-important young ap- 
plicant for a position as junior 
accounting clerk was being in- 
terviewed. When the question- 
naire got to “Outside Interests,” 
the youth loftily said, “My avo- 
cation is color photography.” 

The personnel mgr laid down 
his pen. “Young man,” he said 
steadily, “vice presidents have 
avocations. Department heads 
have hobbies. What you're do- 
ing is fooling around.” 





oe 
47 


The temperance lecturer was get- 
ting into his stride. “I wish,” he 
shouted, “that all the beer and 
spirits were at the bottom of the 
sea.” 

“So do I,” shouted a man at the 
back of the auditorium. 

“Thank you,” said the speaker 
joyfully. “I am glad to see a tee- 
totaller!” 

“Not at all,” repl’d the heckler. 
“I’m a deep-sea diver.”—S Morean, 
Blighty, London. c 


“Bah!” scoffed the tycoon to one 
of his underlings who had just ask- 
ed for a raise. “What’s the matter 
with you young fellows nowadays? 
Why, by the time I was your age 
I’d already inherited my ist mil- 
lion!” — E E Kenyon, American 
Wkly. d 





ssssesee Qpute-able QUIPS «+--+ 


The famous Baron Rothschild 
was an easy traget for those in 
search of “succor.” One day two 
vagabonds came to his door. The 
more aggressive one entered to 
make the pitch while his comrade- 
in-tatters waited hopefully outside. 
The mendicant stated his request 
and was ushered to the second 
floor, where the liveried attendant, 
in turn, advised him that such en- 
quiries were best handled on the 
floor above. On each _ successive 
floor a servant directed him to the 
next landing. When he finally 
reached the top floor of the estab- 
lishment, the uniformed guard at 
the door of Rothschild’s private of- 
fice told the beggar the Baron was 
too busy to entertain him that day. 
An argument ensued, and in the 
twinkling of an eye the beggar 
went hurtling down all the stairs 
into the st. When his partner asked 
him what he had rec’d, he ans’d as 
he nursed his bruises, “Nothing. 
But do they have a system!”—Dr 
IsRAEL CHopDos, Count Your Bless- 
ings (Random House). e 


“ ” 


The harried coach pleaded with 
the prof who had flunked his prize 
tackle to give the boy another 
chance. Finally the prof agreed and 
did give his boy a special make-up 
exam. 

The next day the coach again 
anxiously queried the prof. “How 
did Jones do?” 

“I’m sorry,” said the prof. “It’s 
hopeless. Look at this . . . 7x5—33.” 

“But gosh, prof,” said the coach, 
“give him a break. He only missed 
it by one.”—Balance Sheet. f 


The simple life never appeals so 
strongly as on the day after a holi- 
day.—Office Economist. 

The New Year usually gives peo- 
ple a fresh start on their old hab- 
its—Versta M KELLY. 

Few things help a woman to 
keep her chin up as much as hav- 
ing only one.——FRANKLIN P JONES. 

No shoulder to the wheel for the 
younger generation. They want 
their hands on it. — KENNETH J 
SHIVELY. 


“ ” 


A strong chairman usually can 
build up a spirit on a committee, 
especially resentment. — RayMOND 
DUNCAN. 


“ ” 


Old timers recall when the law 
suspended crooks instead of sent- 
ences.—Cy N PEACE. 


“ ” 


You’ve reached middle age when 
you resent wisecracks about mid- 
dle age—KeEN Krart. 


“ ” 


These days, a child who knows 
the value of a dollar must be 
mighty discouraged.—Bos Brown. 


“ ” 


A thought for the Bright New 
Year: The person who doesn’t act 
his age the night before will act 
even older the morning after— 
MavRIce SEITTER. 
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A suburban housewife was telling 
her neighbor about a new book on 
reducing she had just bought for 
$5 


“How much have you lost so 
far?” the neighbor asked. 

“Just,” repl’d the woman, “five 
dollars.,.—-E E Kenyon, American 
Wkly. g 


Slight armour / 








Internal Triangle 
A school in Tinicum Township, 
Pennsylvania, is designed with tri- 
angular rooms, said to provide 
maximum light and cut building 
costs.—News item. 


One-sided men we've heard of, 
Too specialized, though clever. 

Till now we’ve had no word of 
Three-sided rooms, however. 


But though they’re lighter, stronger, 
This has an oddish ring. 

Will there, then, be no longer 
Two sides to everything? 


These rooms, whatever color, 
Will they, perhaps, more please 
When equilateral or 
Perhaps isosceles, 


With extra-special uses 

For corners sharp and dark 
And long hypotenuses 

Where chalk can make its mark? 


We vision some discussion 
And maybe school board wrangles, 
But students? Well, they’ll rush in 
And soon learn all the angles. 
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Little Jimmy seemed to like kin- 
dergarten but showed no signs of 
being an outstanding student. One 
day, however, he came home with 
a gold star. Asked why he was re- 
warded, he said, “Well, it’s like this 
—every day we have to rest, and I 
rested’ the best.”—Florida School 
Bulletin. h 


“ ” 


A TV salesman had taken in a 
lot of used sets as trade-ins on 
new models and was desperately 
trying to peddle some of them. 
“This set is in excellent condition,” 
he reported to a prospective cuso- 
mer who had questioned him about 
one of them. “Why, it was owned 
by a little old lady with weak eyes.” 
—Lion. i 


“ ” 


Josiane and her mother were in 
the village church when the little 


girl suddenly began to feel ill. 
“Mama,” she whispered, “I have 
to throw up.” 


“Hurry around to the little gar- 
den behind the church.” 

Josiane left but was back again 
in 2 min’s. . 

“Were you there and back al- 
ready?” asked her mother. 

“I didn’t have to leave the church 
bldg. They have a little box on a 
stand next to the church door.” 

“What!!??” 

“Yes they do! It has a sign ‘For 
the sick.’ "—Pourquoi Pas? Brus- 
sels (QuoTE translation). j 


_ The costermonger smiled happily 
at the thought that his donkey was 
getting a free feed. 

“You're a good little girl to be so 
kind to a dumb friend,” he said. 

She said, brightly, “I took them 
from the back of your barrow.”— 
Tit-Bits, London. k 
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Bishop Hazen G WerNER, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, addressing a Methodist 
conf on family life, in Chicago: 
“The father needs to come back 
into the home. For a long time he 
ran the show. He was the unques- 
tioned head of the household. Now, 
in too many cases, he is a mere 
order-taker. You can’t have 5 or 6 
individualists running the home 
and still have order.’ 1-Q-t 


Viscountess LewIsHAM, of Lon- 
don: “Nothing is more debasing 
for a real man than a plastic ap- 
ron.” 2-Q-t 


Edited by Alice Jacobs 


Today’s items are for people who 
not only possess tools but know 
what to do with them. (We belong 
to the “if you can’t fix it with a 
bobby-pin, call the repairman” 
school.) 

If you have an electric drill, you 
might like a new attachment which 
works 2 ways: it halves speed to 
prevent burning when you polish 
furniture or car; it doubles speed 
for smooth sanding. A swivel angle 
drive lets you use it at any angle, 
and on irregular objects. Comes 
with sanding disks, lambswool pol- 
isher. $6.50. Arrow, 421 W_ 203, 
N Y C 34. 


If you don’t do your sanding 
electrically, you may want a new 
sanding block with coarse and fine 
sanding surfaces good for lifetime 
use on plastic, wood, plaster, or 
wallboard. It won’t wear down—it’s 
made of tungsten carbide, harder 
than steel. Only $2. Atlantic, 3726 
10th St, N W, Washington 17, D C. 


And finally, a 7-in-1 electric saw. 
Does the work of coping, jig, scroll, 
band, keyhole, rip and cross-cut 
saws. Mfr says it’s quiet, too. With 
circle-cutter attachment, $24.95. 
Forsberg, 125 Seaview, Bridgeport 
1, Conn. 








